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him, though a German correspondent was almost prostratingSimself.
I have forgotten what he talked about except that he said
go;ng well, and that the Turk was up to his old game
massacre in towns from which he retreated.
An English photographer appeared on the scene and held up his
camera.
The King started back and raised his stick.
'Tell that fellow to go away!" he said angrily. "If he doesn't, I'll
strike him down!"
"He's quite harmless," I said. "It's his profession."
"Photography is not a profession," said King Ferdinand. "It's a
disease."
I heard afterwards that Fox Ferdinand was afraid of assassination
under the pretence of snap-shooting him.
I seemed to get on very well with this long-nosed Bourbon. He made
a few jokes at which I laughed politely. He hoped we were getting on
well, and I told him we were anxious to see more of the war. I had an
idea that I had done a good turn to. all of us, but a few days later I
happened to be in a place where the King appeared again. It was a
place where, for some reason unknown to me, he did not wish a foreign
correspondent to be. He gave orders for my arrest. It was the second
time I had been arrested in the Balkans, but I was let off again.
I bought something like a horse. It had not been broken in, and had
thrown three Frenchmen who recommended it to me as a nice quiet
beast, concealing their own discomfiture. When it was led out of the
stable it threw back its ears, showed the whites of its eyes, and lashed
out with its hoofs. Being no horseman, I regarded it with apprehension
but as the three Frenchmen were onlookers I had to do something about
it. I mounted successfully, and, by some miracle., kept my seat while it
reared and flung itself about. Then it darted like an arrow through the
stable yard and galloped madly down the road leading to Adrianople.
One rein broke and I was powerless to control my steed. Fortunately it
tired itself out, slowed down, and gave me the chance of dismounting.
I led it back to Mustafa Pasha.
Some time later I hired a droshky with a driver, and three horses, so
lean that I could hang my hat on their ribs. The droshky had a chime of
bells which were very musical. In this equipage I took two or three
companions and we drove in stately style towards the hills looking over
Adrianople, saluted on the way by Bulgarian soldiers who thought,
maybe, that some prince was on his way to win the war. Some time
later my driver, my droshky with its three lean horses, and my animal
which looked like a horse, were all stolen by the Bulgarian army.
From the hills looking to Adrianople we saw that city with the